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Cover Text: St. Francis’ warning 
about frenetic and frantic working 
in the Rule of the Friars Minor 
presupposes an amount of ambi- 
tion, for he is warning us precisely 
about over-work. He doesn’t want 
us to get the cart before the horse. 
He reminds his brethren to keep 
first things first: Prayer, devotion, 
and proper appreciation of God’s 
Providence which is more impor- 
tant than our work. Work is not 
the end of life. It is a means of 
“working out” our salvation. We 
are condemned to this rock heap 
by original sin. And the true 
“grace of working” which St. Fran- 
cis refers to from time to time, 
consists in the joy of working. And 
though he did not want us to for- 
gel our prayers, neither did he 
have any patience with idlers. 
“Tdleness is the enemy of the soul 

. ” The lazy Brother was told 
to “fly.” Read the article on “Lei- 
sure” in this issue, p. 4]. 
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we Table {1. fo r.}: William Corcoran, National Treasurer, Leo Leddy, Nat. Councillor. 
mty Rev. Celsus Wheeler O.F.M., Provinciel Holy Name (New York) Province, Very Rev. 
vien Gordon O.F.M., assistant commissary general of 1.0., Most Rev. Bishop Ambrose 
pager O.F.M., released after five years of imprisonment in Red China, Most Rev. Richard J. 
ushing of Boston, Fr. Adolph Bernholz O.F.M.Conv., Chairman of the National Organization, 
‘ Conrad Polzer O.F.M.Cap., National Board Member, Very Rev. Pius Barth O.F.M. Pro- 
os Sacred Heart {Chicago-St. Louis} Province, Fr. Philip Marquard O.F.M.. executive 


seretary National Organization and Fr. John McGrath T.O.R., National Boerd member. 
allege Tertiaries to Meet 


Plans are being made for the Regional Meeting of the college ter- 
ries. It will be held at Alverno College in Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
er the weekend of March 30th. All college tertiaries are urged to 
end, and to plan their arrival late Friday evening, March 28th. 
ie regional meeting will open early Saturday morning. For fur- 
er particulars contact the Central Office, 8140 Spring Mill Road. 
dianapolis 20. Indiana. 


our of St. Francis—TV 

The special collection authorized for the proposed television pro- 
am of the Hour of St. Francis is slated for the month of Mareh. 
is collection was approved at the last Quinquennial Congress in 
ston. See resolution in Forum, Jan. 1958, p. 7. All directors and 
icers should alert their fraternities for this special collection. No 
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ithful tertiaries are ask 


Detroit delegates pose for a picture with Arthur Scheberle, promoter of Cis. [Ca 
Information Society pamphlets) in center. Central Organization voted to spons 
movement, _ 
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Franciscan Book Fare 


F or CaTHo.ic Press Monrnu, an observation from a leading American 
veekly news magazine is of interest: “If sales figures are a key, people 
ire reading more books than ever before. Book sales last year jumped 
xy 10 million dollars. Serious books make up more of the total, too. 
Biographies and historical books sell well. A San Francisco firm that 
‘uns a chain of bookstores reports that nonfiction is now more popular 
han fiction. A year ago the reverse was true—fiction held the lead... . 
uibraries report that youngsters are reading more. They are showing a 
pecial interest in science books. The head of the children’s section of 
he New York Public Library says: 


“ “Youngsters are going through the books that their grandparents grew 
ip on—reading the classics as well as the comics. For a while, TV reduced 
eading by youngsters, but it also stimulates reading in certain channels.’ ” 


Catholic publishers’ spring and fall lists grow larger each year. And 
ookbinders tell us that their production schedules are glutted. A mild 
bservation assures us that Catholic book store shelves are filled with new 
‘atholic books never before available to the public. Paperbacks have 
rought almost every Catholic classic within range of almost every 
‘atholic’s pocketbook. Pamphlet racks run the whole gamut of Catholic 
»pies from Alcoholism to a pamphlet-life of Bishop Zummaraga. 


Last year we reported the growing ascendency of the Franciscan Press 
Forum, 1957, p. 40). Noteworthy in the past few years was a full page 
dvertisement in “Books on Trial” (now called “Critic”) which listed 
vailable Franciscan Reading from all publishers. The Academy of 
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American Franciscan History in Washington and the Franciscan Institute 
of St. Bonaventure, New York, have both been publishing an impressive 
list of historical and scientific Franciscan books with the aid of some 
subsidy from the American O.F.M. Provincials. St. Anthony Guild and 
Franciscan Herald Press have added considerably to the whole field of 
Franciscan literature from Third Order promotional material to books 
on Franciscan spirituality and meditations for Franciscans. 


In between there has been a goodly number of books directed to the 
Franciscan mass audience, the tertiaries of St. Francis and those who love 
the Franciscan spirit and life. 


We use the word “directed” advisedly. For the problem has constantly 
been how to reach the mass Franciscan tertiary audience and introduce 
it to Franciscan fare in preference to other or similar books in the 
same field. 


The buck-shot, hit-and-miss advertising through the pages of the Cath- | 
olic and secular press in any effective measure is almost prohibitive 
financially, working as we do on limited capital and at the same time 
not being able to afford a “dud” publication. 


We only have guesses as to what the tertiary membership is in this 
country. During the past few months we have seen figures from 100,000 
to 350,000 quoted as the tertiary membership in the United States. Based 
on a fair estimate calculated from per-capita contributions to the Central 
Office, we can conclude that there are perhaps about 100,000 active mem- - 
bers. The late editor of the ForUM estimated some years back that there 
were 250,000 members in the U. S.—members active, isolated and inactive. | 


= segre 


If, as our slogan used to run, “Leaders Must Be Readers,” then we must | 
reach them with the diet of Franciscan literature which is not getting to 
the bulk of the membership now. We come back again to a plea for a. 
central mailing list of all the tertiaries in this country which would be : 
at the disposal of the Central Office and used at its discretion, under some 
kind of control. There is no other way of reaching each tertiary directly. 
We are convinced that this would be an effective stop-gap to the great | 


percentage of leakage which the T.O. suffers each year—even of pro-- 
fessed members. 


Or perhaps a Franciscan book club is another answer to this vexing. 
problem of reaching at least our key tertiaries and keeping them fed on 
Franciscan fare. Must we approach such a project gingerly or cannot a. 
start be made at once? To start it we need lists of members of the Third | 
Order from any director who is willing to take the trouble to send them. 
to us. We are willing to make the start with the faith that from just such 
little beginnings with small acorns the great oak of the Franciscan Press 
will grow and spread its branches over the country! 


(See page 72) 
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Leisure 


by Richer-M. Beaubien O.F.M. 
translated by Ella-Marie Cooper, Tertiary 


In this installment, Fr. Richter continues with the nine principles deducible 
from a definition of Leisure and then continues on to the next point: Leisure is 
for everybody. Editors of ''U. S. News and World Report'' (Dec. 20, 1957), 
analyzing the ‘Changing Mood in America," direct their attention to America's 
leisure time and comment: "American people today are spending more on 
books, phonograph records and musical concerts. They are going in more for 
outdoor recreation, such as fishing, hunting and boating, and less for movies and 
night clubs . . . There is a trend toward closer family life . . . The swing away 
from urban mass entertainment shows up in moving-picture theaters and night 


clubs. a ae 


_ These are healthy signs and indicate a basic healthy outlook. We hope that 
the suggestions offered here may prove a catalyst, precipitating our tertiaries 
dissolved in the mass-fun idea, to a constructive form of leisure that is not mere 


idleness. "For idleness," says St. Francis, "is the enemy of the soul.” 


: 
(6.) Leisure ought to be genuine 
ctivity. It ought to be an employ- 
ent of time that is both useful and 
oreeable. Constituting a distraction 
‘om the fatigue of one’s usual work, 
nd with pains taken to keep it from 
jelling” into a common mold, leisure 
ctivity ought to be amusing, instruc- 
ve, varied and adapted to the place, 
‘x, age, and social status of each in- 
ividual. One should then consider 
from the standpoint of training, 
lucation, of one’s profession, of art, 
jence, sports, etc., as a development 
' the personality, and as a means of 
irrying out the profession of the ter- 
ary, which is to aim for perfection 
. all that he does. 

(7.) Leisure activity should pref- 
ably be held at home. “It is good 
id pleasant for brethren to dwell 
gether,” we read in the 132d Psalm. 
ormally, it is within the family circle 
at we should be able to relax. 
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THE EpIror 


There, etiquette is less rigid and joy 
more unconfined; because there is 
nothing artificial or formal about it. 

Yet, strange to say, home is fre- 
quently the place we find more tire- 
some, and where it is hardest to have 
fun and relax! 

Some parents will make great sacri- 
fices to give their children a good 
education, but never think of pro- 
viding wholesome amusement _ for 
them! “It’s a strange attitude for par- 
ents to take,” observed Socrates, “who 
expend all their energy in acquiring 
wealth, and who take little care of 
the children to whom these riches 
will be left!” 

It is related that Michael Angelo, 
aged and broken, did not spare him- 
self the effort of going to Carrara to 
oversee the quarrying of a block of 
marble from which he was going to 
carve the tomb of Pope Julius Il. He 
feared something might happen to 
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the massive block. And to think that 
there are some parents so forgetful of 
their duty, that they take no care of 
a treasure much more precious than 
the finest block of marble—the souls 
of their children! Without being spies 
or having “gimlet eyes and vinegar 
voices,” for young people—and rightly 
so—find intolerable a presence remi- 
niscent of a cat stalking a mouse; par- 
ents should play their almost invisible 
role of a loving providence watching 
over their young — and older — chil- 
dren. .Their presence is a protection, 
their smile a source of joy! Children 
do not seek to avoid kindly parents, 
lovingly interested in all that concerns 
their happiness. Far from it! These 
children know no greater joy than 
inviting their parents to share in their 
good times. 

But negligent parents sometimes 
draw down upon their heads deserved 
and bitter reproaches. As, for instance, 
the complaint uttered by a young 
lady, reproached for a very grave 
fault which resulted from undisci- 
plined dating: “But why did you 
leave me alone?” 

Far from entering into the good 
times of their boys and girls, many 
parents go so far as to forbid them 
to use one room of the house—making 
recreation at home impossible. ‘The 
children are unable to invite their 
friends in—not even tried and true 
friends — because getting into the 
freshly dusted living room is harder 
than getting admittance to Bucking- 
ham palace! What a_ responsibility 
rests upon such parents! 

In certain homes, boredom radiates 
from the very walls! The house is a 
tomb. Singing, music, games, friends 
—even smiling is forbidden! Small 
wonder that the young people soon 
acquire a taste for outside amuse- 
ments. And whose fault is it? 

In other homes, parents impose the 
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amusements of another day upon their 
children, without taking into consid- 
eration the age and tastes of the 
young people themselves. | 


In his Conferences to Christian: 
Women, p. 104, Monsignor Dupan-' 
loup has penned a page that is a pro-: 
gram in itself: “My wish,” he writes, 
“is for you to make your homes at- 
tractive to your children by family; 
gatherings. I would like to see people: 
understand the charm and _ utility off 
these pleasant family get-togethers, 
which are a delight for parents and a 
necessity for children. The thing 7 
regret is that too few Christian homes 
today entertain. I would like to see 
our leading families open their living 
rooms, so that young men and young 
women may have homes where they 
may safely spend a few agreeable 
hours under the eyes of their fathex 
and mother and enjoy innocent pleas- 
ures (and they are innocently enjoyec 
under these conditions) within the 
walls of home, and not in the mael: 
strom of the world.” 


To keep their teenagers at home) 
parents ought to make home attrac: 
tive; and so they will seek means o} 
putting everybody’s talents into play, 
We might mention here the wonder 
ful tertiary family, the Von Trapps 
where all ten children sing, play al 
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st one musical instrument, and 
sess some other artistic skill! We 
1 read in the Spiritual Diary of 
cy Christine, of how this modern- 
wife and mother was able to keep 
growing youngsters at home. She 
te plays for them to act, for which 
made the costumes and scenery. 
was the soul of the family! All 
which did not prevent her from 
ng at the same time a great mystic! 
d closer home, is the admirable 
quiére family, known for its septet. 
he fraternity, being a _ family, 
ht to be a “home away from 
e” for those who have no fami- 
—a true center of affection and 
; where it would be good to be- 
e better acquainted and have 
d times together. 

(8.) One should be free to choose 
leisure activity. Abel Bonnard has 
en a perfect definition of amuse- 
nt: “Leisure is the permission to 
yourself.” We must know how to 
part the idea of and the desire for 
orm of recreation, rather than im- 
se it from without. Leisure time is 
ideal time for the development of 
rsonality. Let us favor the flower- 
of individual talent. 

‘It is because they were not under- 
od, that so many young people 
ve drawn into their shells and be- 
me non-communicative. Often these 
me young people who are sullen at 
me, are boon companions and the 
ife of the party” away from home 
|, Again, who is responsible? 

(9.) Leisure activity ought to be 
‘ganized with a view to the common 
od, and for developing in each a 
mmunity spirit and a life of service. 
‘Up to this point, the parents have 
ten been called on the carpet, and 
t without reason! Nonetheless, the 
ung folks have their responsibility 
well. They should especially check 
emselves for two bad faults—lack 
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of prudence and too great independ- 
ence. A word to the wise! 

3. Are good times and recreation just 
for youth? Could you give some ex- 
amples of serious-minded people, even 
aged saints, who employed their lei- 
sure time in recreation? 

Leisure hours are not idle hours, 
time wasted, but true activity. Leisure 
is capital given to the individual to be 
turned to account in accordance with 
his tastes and talents; in a word, a 
“re-creation.” It is therefore clear. 
that leisure concerns both young and 
old. 

Our poor human nature, which 
cannot always be kept at a tension, 
demands these hours of relaxation— 
a necessity for all. 

Finally, in the lives of great saints, 
we see how they learned to link hours 
of innocent relaxation to the strictest 
austerities. 

Thus, Celano reports this anecdote 
from the life of St. Francis. “During 
the time that he was staying at Rieti 
for treatment for his eyes, he called 
to him one of his companions who 
had been a zither player in the world 
and said to him, ‘Brother, men of the 
world do not understand the divine 
mysteries. The human yearning to 
have one’s ears tickled has been ex- 
tended to musical instruments, which 
were formerly consecrated to God’s 
praise. So I would like to have you 
borrow a zither, Brother, and impro- 
vise some good music for me. ‘This 
would be a consolation for Brother 
Body, who is in such pain.’ 

“The Brother replied, ‘Father, this 
really embarrasses me for I fear lest 
men should see in it the sign of a 
frivolous mind.’ 

“Then, Brother, let us say no more 
about it,’ replied the saint. ‘It is well 
to make sacrifices to safeguard one’s 
reputation.’ 

“The following night, the saint was 
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awake meditating the divine myster- 
ies, when the wonderful harmony and 
melodious notes of a zither came to 
his ears. While no one was to be seen, 
the sound came from one direction 
and then from another; as if the 
zither player were rapidly changing 
position. The Poverello, his soul rapt 
in God, was filled with such joy and 
sweetness by these melodious chords, 
that he believed himself in Heaven. 
In the morning when he rose, he 
called the Brother zither player and 
giving him a detailed account, added: 
‘The Lord, who consoles the afflicted, 
has never left me without consolation. 
Since I could not hear the zithers of 
men, I have enjoyed much more de- 
lightful music.’ ” 

The angels—as at Bethlehem—had 
contributed the concert! 

One day, St. John, who was then 
of a great age, was holding a part- 
ridge on his hand and stroking it to 
amuse himself. A hunter met him, 
and asked why a man of his calibre 
was spending him time on such 
trivialities. 

“Why don’t you keep your bow al- 
way taut?” St. John asked him. 

“For fear that if it were always 
bent,” replied the hunter, “it would 
lose its power to stretch out when I 
need. it; 
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‘Don’t be surprised, then,” retorte 


the apostle, “if I relax my mind — 
little and take a little recreation, 
that I am able to employ myself wit 
more energy afterwards to conten 
plation.” 

St. Francis de Sales gives us 
humorous account of a youthful ey 
perience at which he laughs heartily 
“As a young seminarian,”’ he sa 
“the extraordinary idea struck ited 
becoming a saint. A real saint! | 
began thinking that in order to bé 
come one that I must droop my heat 
down on my shoulders while sayin 
my breviary just because anothe 
seminarian, who really was a saini 
did so. I followed up this practic 
for some time, but without becomin 
more holy!” 

St. Teresa of Avila, the great rm 
former of Carmel, rebuked a youm 
novice one day, who, in an ill-unde: 
stood aim of mortification, stoppe 
short in the middle of a joke intendel 
to amuse the sisters. “Come, daugl 
ter! It’s bad enough to be stupid F 
nature. Let’s not be stupid by grace! 
She is also the one who said, “I fez 
a dissatisfied religious more than 
troop of demons.” 

Another time when someone offere 
some delicious grapes to both & 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, th 
latter exclaimed, “If men thought « 
God’s justice, they would never ea 
grapes.” St. Teresa immediately 1 
torted, “If men thought of his gooe 
ness, they would eat them all th 
time!” 

We could quote the entire Fioret! 
to prove that eutrapelia is a virtu 
much honored by the saints! (Eutre 
pelia is a moral virtue regulatin 
recreation and amusement.) A persc 
sins against eutrapelia who irritat| 
his nervous system, ruins his healt 
and becomes a burden to others b 


(See page 62) 
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a the notion that sin is not so 


T IS STRANGE how some _ people 


after all. It takes but a moment 
ask for and receive absolution from 


priest. Because it is so easy to 
ve our sins forgiven we often fail 
understand the seriousness of sin. 


Did you ever stop to think what 
behind the absolution of the priest? 
mere is a tragic history behind it. 
hind the absolution of the priest is 

Son of God suffering his bitter 
a in the garden of Gethsemane 
i. his precious blood trickles from 
ery pore. Behind the absolution of 
© priest is the Son of God scourged 
the pillar, crowned with thorns, 
it upon, mocked and ridiculed by 
& mob. Behind the absolution of 
: priest is Christ dying on the cross 
‘er three hours of 


excruciating 


‘That is what sin means. If it were 
t for sin, Christ most probably 
yuld have come to earth, but he 
rtainly would not have to suffer as 
did. His suffering is traced directly 
sin. 

‘Some time ago a priest called a 
rpenter to do some repair work in 
e church. Among other things he 
id to replace the nails that had 
llen out of the hands of the crucifix 
rer the high altar. As he raised the 
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hammer to drive the nails, he stopped. 
His eyes brimmed with tears; the 
hammer fell from his hand. “I can’t 
go on” he sobbed. He had been lead- 
ing a sinful life and this task of 
driving the nails into the hands of 
Christ brought home to him in a vivid 
manner just what his sinful life was 
dong. It was crucifying Christ anew. 

Sin does crucify Christ anew. Not 
symbolically and figuratively, but in a 
very real way. St. Paul tells us that 
those who sin “‘crucify again to them- 
selves the Son of God and make Him 
a mockery.” 

Daily, hourly with Pilate we sit in 
judgment of Christ. Christ is pre- 
sented to us as virtue and the fulfill- 
ment of duty; Barabbas is presented 
as vice and sin. We are asked to 
make a choice. As often as we choose 
sin, we repeat the historic words “Re- 
lease unto us Barabbas. As for Christ, 
crucify him!” Like Judas we sell the 
Master sometimes for less than thirty 
pieces of silver, sometimes merely for 
a tinkling sensation of the body, some 
passing pleasure. 

Can we ever again look at a cruci- 
fix, recall the tragic Calvary behind it, 
and say that sin is not serious? If 
there is any understanding in us, we 
know that the spirit we need is an 
abhorence of sin in all its awful 
phases. 


The Common Fund of a T.O. fraternity ts gaining more prominence, 
It is now looked upon as much more than a piggy-bank for a token 
collection of nickles and dimes from the members, but as each | 
individual member’s piggy-bank of poverty. Into the Common Fund 
the members of the T.O. deposit amounts which are saved by the 
spirit of poverty. The Common Fund thus becomes a very practical 
and real means for the members to practice moderation which 
includes magnanimity (or open heartedness) and at root is the 
spirit of poverty or selflessness. 


The Common Fund 
The Franciscan Ideal in Money Matters 


by Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. 


Past Executive Secretary, Central T.O. 


This material was prepared by Father Maximus for a seminar at the Boston | 
T.O. Convention. As executive secretary of the Central T.O. Organization for ° 
17 years, Fr. Maximus is familiar with the traditions of the National Third Order ° 
Organization and the problems revolving around the national treasury. He : 
served in a day when it took uncommon salesmanship to collect the statutory | 
five cents per capita from each Tertiary Province. In addition to his experience | 
in this field, Fr. Maximus, director of a large fraternity in Cleveland, Ohio, has ; 
published literature on the common fund now basic doctrine for writers and | 
expositors of the Rule. (‘Letter and Spirit''—1949; ''Back to the Rule'"—!954; ; 
both works privately published.) More important, however, than mere theorizing | 
is his living with the Third Order on the Fraternity level uninterruptedly since » 
1915. Opportunity enough to make the Franciscan Tertiary ideals in money / 
matters operative in fraternities large and small. 
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made for the dignity of divine wor) 
ship.” The old Nicholas IV_ Rule! 
however, should not be altogether for) 
gotten since our formula for profes? 


Background Information 


1. The original rule of Nicholas 
TV (1289), which finally stabilized 


the rule of 1221, throws light on the 
spirit behind our present paragraph 
12 which now says: “Let them con- 
tribute according to their means to a 
common fund, from which the poorer 
members may be aided, especially in 
time of sickness, or provision may be 
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sion still recalls his name and rule 
stating that we profess the rule “ac) 
cording to the form approved bt 
Nicholas IV and Leo XIII’; whili 
paragraph 4 on fasting says: “they 
are to be highly commended wha 
according to the original rule allsi 


| 
| 


fq 


rule. 


The original rule had the matter 
the Common Fund thus: ‘Each 
ember shall give a piece of current 
honey to the sacristan treasurer; who, 
faving collected it, will distribute it 
cording to the advice of the Min- 
Sters (T.O. Council) among the poor 
jrothers and sisters, especially such 
fs are sick, or such as are known not 
fp have the means of defraying 
neral expenses; and afterwards to 
oor persons not of the Order, accord- 
¢ to their wants.” 


Implied and of current interest 1s 
fs a) Prior claims, the Order's 
embers; thereafter, others. b) The 
rder’s funds administered by its elec- 
ed officers, the T.O. Council. «c) 
scrupulous attention to fairness that 
he local church be reimbursed for 
he fraternity’s use of its facilities. 
). That the collection taken up at 
he meeting is another of the common 
eligious exercises of the brotherhood, 
o less than Mass, divine office and 
he religious instruction, which made 
up the better part of the tertiaries’ 
eeting day. Leo XIII took such 
mplications for granted when he as- 
signed a special paragraph to the 
rommon fund, broadening at the 
same time its use. for divine worship 
n general. 


2. Out of the Order’s best tradi- 
tions and under the leadership of men 
like Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, poor 
men’s banks—models for our present- 
day credit unions — maternity guilds 
and similar cooperative ventures have 
developed. Our national congress at 
Louisville (1936) has given these 
deals a modern turn in proclaiming 
yur Three-point Program for Tertiary 
Economics. Since 1936, the credit 
inion idea and that of loans from as 
well as loans to tertiaries has been 
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st...” that is, according to Nicholas ° 


growing in American tertiary circles. 
A common fallacy, however, is to re- 
gard such uses of the common fund 
as applying only to large-scale oper- 
ations or only to the large-city frater- 
nity. In most fraternities there is that 
sacred cow, “our present cash _bal- 
ance is .. .’——funds often serving no 
useful purpose. If all idle tertiary 
funds were made to work for useful 
tertiary purposes (even at a moderate 
interest rate), there would be ade- 
quate means to carry on some of the 
larger projects now stymied for lack 
of funds. Many fraternities, however, 
are satisfied to see the money in a 
loan association drawing a comfort- 
able interest and useful—to whom? 


3. A common fund, maintained 
without fixed dues, is finely in keep- 
ing with an order recruited from every 
walk of life, suggesting the ideal of 
the first Christians who “had but one 
heart and soul . . . they had all things 
in common... nor, was there any 
one among them in want” (Acts 4, 
32). The Mormons, the Quakers, the 
Mennonites and such actually approx- 
imate this ideal—even in modern in- 
dustrial life! 


+. For those interested in discover- 
ing the relation of one paragraph of 
the rule to another on money matters, 
note this: The tie-in of paragraph 12 
with paragraph 1 on moderation; 
paragraph 3 on frugality; paragraph 
7 on making a will—all these rela- 
tionships to money are religious and 
virtuous. Briefly, you save on your- 
self in order to have more to bestow 
on others, after the example of St. 
Elizabeth. 


5. It is not without some signifi- 
cance that since 1940 the ace among 
our promotional folders on the ‘Third 
Order, Hidden Power, has been carry- 
ing the text of our three-point Pro- 
gram of ‘Tertiary Economics: 


A7 


To commit no sin in heart or hand 
for the sake of goods of fortune. 

To observe moderation in acquir- 
ing and enjoying goods of fortune. 

To share goods of fortune with 
God and neighbor. 

Sharing means not only in point 
of almsgiving, but chiefly in one’s 
ordinary dealings in business and 
social life: buying and selling; spend- 
ing and investing—less with a view 
to profit than with a view to bestow- 


Young Tertiaries take part in a kineposium—the round-robin discussion after the major points 


ing one’s money and property wher? 
and as they will do the most good) 
Even donations to charitable causes 
should be assessed in this light. Th] 
corporate business policies of a fraters 
nity might well be attuned to thir 
ideal, and occasionally be adverted ty 
by way of inducing the individua 
tertiary to adopt it in his private lifed 

(The March issue will take us 
specific problems in connection wit) 
maintaining the Common Fund.) 


for discussion are prepared beforehand by discussion-leaders. 
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om the day of St. Elizabeth to our own times, 


Third Order of St. Francis produced beautiful 


»wers of holiness in its convent in the world . . . 


EOPLE ARE ALWAYS interesting. 
1ey are even more interesting when 
ir lives run in the same channel as 
own. We like to see how they 
dle difficulties familiar to us. Au- 
tina Letonnelier died only a few 
rs ago. As a wife and mother she 
ed domestic duties, childbirth, pov- 
y, sickness and death. Ordinary 
ngs. A bit more dramatic in her 
e, but ordinary things. She handled 
m extraordinarily well. 

ugustina was born at Bais, May- 
e, France. She was the second of 
en children. It was a poor house- 
Id. Her father, Arsene Ferre, moved 
Chattenmoue to work in the slate 
nes. Augustina was a retiring child 
t it seemed not to be a case of sim- 
shyness. By the age of eight she 
d developed a great facility for 
mmuning interiorly with Our Lord. 
iis being so agreeable an experience 
e lacked the normal stimulation to 
Itivate ties with the world about her. 
her parents request a priest investi- 
ted her apparent timidity. His con- 
sion was that here was an excep- 
nal soul. 

Papa Ferre died when Augustina 
is ten years of age. He left seven 
ildren whose ages ranged from seven 
twelve. A local noblewoman, Mme. 
rgounioux, appeared on the scene 
a fairy godmother. She had al- 
ys been fond of the child. She sent 
gustina through elementary school 
d then supported her during her 
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A Tertiary Wife and Mother 


by Xavier Carroll O.F.M. 


apprenticeship in needlework and 
household management. Augustina 
did excellently and after three years 
Mme. Bergounioux took the young girl 
into her household as a lady’s maid. 
However, she was ever looked upon 
more as a child of the house than as 
a servant. 


An Orphan's Fertune 

A new world now opened for the 
pious little village girl. Her association 
with the wealthy family involved ex- 
tended stays at the society centers of 
France: Paris and Nice. Augustina 
had developed into a beautiful girl. At 
seventeen she was a picture of youth- 
ful charm: fine features, superb jet- 
black hair, and the grace of a profes- 
sional model. Her large brown eyes, 
intelligent and clear, revealed her pur- 
ity of soul. Her natural simplicity left 
her quite unaware of her unusual at- 
tractiveness. Nevertheless she did not 
remain ignorant of the fascination the 
world holds for a girl of her youth 
and inexperience. She sought out a 
holy priest for guidance. She chose 
wisely. Father Giraul, a missionary of 
La Salette, was a distinguished direc- 
tor of souls. He approached them 
with reverence and humility: “as a 
servant before the daughter of the 
King,” he would say. Augustina pro- 
ceeded to the combat, cautious and 
wary but without rigidity. On the 
contrary, she was joyful and confident. 
She did not fear the world. 

The Bergounioux mansion was reg- 
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ularly frequented by socially promi- 
nent people. The charming young 
maid caught the eye of a number of 
dashing young men. It was evident 
she was better equipped for humble 
household tasks than for presiding at 
the salon but her many qualities won 
her several elegant marriage proposals. 
All of them she turned down. The 
gentlemen were nice, but all were 
lacking in her absolute requirement— 
spiritual depth. 

Actually, there was more behind the 
hesitation. Was she really destined for 
marriage at all? Her sole preoccupa- 
tion was God, whom she was inclined 
to love and serve in silence and soli- 
tude. But in the summer of 1873 Vic- 
tor Letonnelier, a poor working boy, 
asked her hand. He was a fine lad, 
the best in the parish, people said. 
Augustina admired him. She asked for 
six months to decide between the con- 
vent and him. He could not grant her 
the delay but required an immediate 
answer. ‘The crisis was drawn. Pressed, 
Augustina said “yes.” 

Marriage was far from being a de- 
tour on her way to God. Victor started 
a little business and Augustina was 
able to assist him in it. Her days were 
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filled with work and prayer. She wa 
up each morning before dawn and of 
to Mass. Even when the childrer 
came, she managed. A bit of breas 
was left within reach of their littl] 
hands. When they awoke the} 
munched quietly till she returned 
Each new promise of maternity ia 
her with joy. At her first pregnanc} 
she prayed God to take the child right 
after baptism rather than let it liv} 
to abuse its liberty and perish eter 
nally. She hoped for four angels, tha 
four of hers would leave for Heavey 
before spoiling their baptismal ini 
nocence. Exactly four of her chik 
dren did die in infancy. 

Victor’s business never did becom 
a prosperous undertaking. As the chill 
dren came and the expenses mountec 
such essentials as food and clothing 
were scarce enough. They were poor 
But Victor made no attempt to limn 
his family. He felt that somehow Gor 
would provide if he was willing to ac 
cept all the children the Good Lor’ 
sent. Augustina understood well thi 
holiness of marriage. It was her wa 
to Heaven. Her vocation was to hel 
her husband and children to get ther 
too. 


The Mills of God... 


Troubles came. They do in ever 
family. But her’s was a generous shart 
The children developed illness on 
after the other. Augustina was nur 
ing from morning till night. She sti 
stole time for Mass and Communio 
daily. She still visited the other poc 
and sick and abandoned in the village 
But each morning she awoke with te: 
rible pains in the stomach. She coul 
hardly breathe. She coughed i 
spasms. Dark blood came up into he 
mouth. 

About this time Augustina was cor 
cerned with putting some order in ht 
spiritual life. She recognized the nee 
of a rule of life suited to her peculiz 
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teds, one which put much import- 
ce on the roll of the cross in the life 
the Christian. It was the autumn 
1882 and the Franciscans had come 
conduct a mission in the town. 
gustina was received into the Third 
der. She lived the rule with great 
thusiasm, keeping the fasts despite 
r weakness. One Lent she allowed 
rself only bread and water. It was 
time of much physical pain, much 
rry, but much spiritual joy. 

Then came the night. The mystics 
eak of interior darkness. The good 
man’s soul was filled with pain. She 
plored the God of Love: “My 
art is cold, O my Jesus! I have 
thing but a heart of marble to offer 
u!” This was the plaint she was to 


. Ignorant of 
ine ways, Augustina thought herself 
jected by Heaven. But the God she 
‘a chosen in her joy she would not 
yandon in sorrow. At the dawn of 
ich day she ratified her gift. 
Children kept coming. At each birth 
ugustina was anointed and prepared 
die. Neighbors gave her little sym- 
thy. It was her own fault for hav- 
g so many children, they felt. When 
e eleventh child was due it seemed 
lite certain that Augustina would not 
rvive. She opened her arms to re- 
ive the call of Divine Love. But 
hen she saw her husband and the 
ildren standing alongside her bed 
id reflected that Victor was dying of 
tumor, the valiant woman crossed 
r hands and prayed our Lord to 
ant her fifteen years to bury her hus- 
nd and raise the children. God an- 
ered generously. He granted her 
enty-five years. 
The twelfth child was expected in a 
mnth when Victor died in her arms. 
> had suffered intensely the past 
ars. Eight orphans were left behind. 
sisted by her eldest daughter, Au- 
stina brought forth the youngest 
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child. It lived but five years. The 
little life was too fragile. The poor 
mother had been mother too often. It 
became the fourth cherub she had 
asked for. 

Bonjour Tristes . . . 

Sorrows multiplied for the harassed 
widow. The children’s weaknesses 
developed into serious conditions: 
chronic bronchitis, digestive disorders, 
pulmonary tuberculosis and tubercu- 
losis of the bone. The chalice was full. 
For strength to drink it like her Divine 
Model in submission and peace of 
soul, Augustina pulled herself out each 
morning for the heavenly refreshment. 
On return she would press the little 
ones to her heart and say: “I have 
brought you the good Jesus!” People 
continued to be mean, ungrateful, mis- 
understanding. It failed to embitter 
the poor woman. She instructed the 
children: “My children, when others 
despise you don’t be disturbed. The 
poor people think they do you evil but 
actually are doing you a kindness. 
They are fashioning thorns but Jesus 
is making roses to flower.” In refer- 
ence to her destitution: “I would not 
give up my poverty for all the money 
in the world. My Jesus chose poverty. 
My Father St. Francis called it his 
sister, his Lady. I wish to be like them, 
completely poor.” 

Indications of the extent of August- 
ina’s union with God now began to 
appear. Her director tells of a mys- 
terious dream one Christmas eve in 
which the holy woman was assured of 
the conversion of certain souls for 
whom she prayed. Her unusual power 
for gaining back hardened sinners won 
her the local title of “mother of poor 
sinners.” She had the ability to con- 
vey to the despairing soul the mercy 
of the Good God. Her director said 
that several times Jesus appeared to 
Augustina, always in a stage of His 
agony. A priest arranged for the 
mother to take her daughter Victorine 
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to Lourdes. The marrow of the spine 
was infected. Her immediate and un- 
explainable cure is recorded in the 
medical files of 1901. Augustina’s 
vomiting spasms of twenty years also 
abruptly ceased. 

Like her Father Francis before her, 
the holy tertiary begged God to allow 
her to share as much as possible in the 
passion of His Son. She did not want 
the external signs. The wound in the 
heart would be enough. A flow of 
blood began. A doctor diagnosed that 
there: must be some severe leision in 
the heart. Nothing could be done. At 
the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, the bleeding became more in- 
tense. Augustina became so weak she 
could not rise from her bed. The en- 
forced confinement became her heavi- 
est cross. She prayed constantly to St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, that other ter- 
tiary with whom she had so much in 
common. Both were mothers, both 
had been tried heavily in heart, body 
and earthly possessions. 

And now as the end was clearly in 
view, the dark clouds parted and the 
ever present Sun revealed its presence. 


She fell into wide-awake esctasies tha: 
lasted for two days. When someon 
mentioned that those were awful] 
long nights without sleep she replied 
“Yes, long, but Jesus has so man: 
things to say!” Like the Poverello sh 
had her Heaven-sent minstrel in he 
dying hours. A little bird came to he} 
window -sill to warble as regularly val 
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a monk to office.” 

The pains mounted. Her last day: 
were martyrdom. She admitted to he) 
children: “It is hard to die.” Thi 
Sacred Heart appeared to console her 
This vision lasted three days. But Sa} 
tan was there too. He pointed out het 
place in Hell. But her trust in Go« 
quieted her fears. The agony begax 
the morning of Holy Thursday. Shi 
refused to drink but kept repeating 
“T thirst! I have a great thirst!” Ay 
noon she extended her arms as thougk 
on across. Three hours later she died: 
It was February 22, 1917. Augustina 
was sixty-four years old. Many peopl: 
pray to her and many, many say the 
have received unusual favors from thit 
holy tertiary— wife, mother anq 
widow. 4 


Tertiares listen intently to Archbishop Cushing in the ie Ball Room of the Boston Statler 


Hotel. Fr. Thomas More McDonald, O.F.M., 


foreground. 
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commissary of T.O. for Western Canada 4 
. 


FORUM 


Young tertiaries ready to leave Boston by bus. See item on the Escanaba tertiaries below. 


“ESCANABA” MEANS DETERMINATION 


One of the outstanding youthful delegations to the Eighth quinquennial congress 
of the Third Order of St. Francis in Boston last October was the group from Escanaba, 
Michigan. Months of work and sacrifice were required to finance their trip. 


Money was the only problem that had to be solved, but money has never caused 
genuine Franciscans any worries. With the help and guidance of. Fr. Dunstan Sehmidlin 
O.F.M., these high school tertiaries were given charge of the concession at the Esca- 
naba City Municipal Beach House. Regardless of weather, they were guaranteed at 
least $500.00. 


The 38 volunteers were each assigned a shift of three hours a week at the concession 
stand, selling ice cream, candy, and soda. They worked from mid-June until Sept. 1, and 
their entire earnings, without exception, went into the general treasury. The grand total 
at the end of the summer was $800. 


This, however, was only enough to cover one half of the fare to Boston for the group. 
To make up the deficit they sponsored dances and promoted bake sales, which netted 
$650 more for their fund. 


A generous donation from the pastor of St. Joseph’s Franciscan Church in Escanaba, 
plus a contribution from an anonymous donor swelled the final figure to more than 
$1500. And this was the amount required to charter a bus for their round trip to Boston. 

Besides the bus fare, there were personal expenses to be met. But each Escanaban 
worked and saved enough money to pay for individual needs, and for the room in Bos- 
ton’s Statler Hotel. 


Although the fraternity members come from the various parishes of Escanaba, they 
meet once every two weeks in the house of a different member, where they recite the 
Tertiary Office together, and discuss the many difficult problems contronting teenagers. 
Also a monthly meeting is held in St. Joseph’s Parish Church. 
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Instead of prayers 


heretofore prescribed 


Tertiaries May Now Pray 


the 


fRanciscan 
SHORT BREVIARY 


a simplified, EnGlish Edition of the divine office 


The new Constitutions governing the Third Order of ¢ 
Francis recently approved by the Holy See grant to all Tertia 
ies the privilege of saying a simplified, vernacular edition 
the Divine Office in place of the various prayers enjoined int 
past. 


“ Franciscan SHORT BREVIARY iS 


THE FRANCISCAN SHORT BREVIARY is at present used as the official, 
community prayer of more than 10,000 Franciscan Brothers and Sisters. 
And the number is steadily growing. 


Increasing numbers of the laity are likewise becoming enthusiastic over 
the privilege of joining holy Mother Church in her world-wide prayer of 
praise and thanksgiving, of expiation and petition offered through Christ 
to the Eternal Father. 


To further this movement, the Sacred Congregation of Religious has 
granted to members of the Third Order of Saint Francis the privilege of 
praying this vernacular Office instead of the prayers heretofore prescribed. 
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PRANCISCAN 


hort BREVIAP 


THE FRANCISCAN SHORT BREVIARY retains and puts in 
sharp focus all the spiritual wealth and beauty of the 
Church's official prayer, the Divine Office. It is a complete 
Office —with temporal and sanctoral cycles, weekly psalter, 
and a common of the saints. Each day contains all the 
canonical Hours, though the number of nocturns, reading, 
and psalms has been reduced. Feasts proper to the Fran- 
ciscan calendar are not added as a supplement, but are 
found in their proper order in the Proper of the Saints. 
Those who previously prayed the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin say that it takes about the same length of 


time to pray The Franciscan Short Breviary. 


s edition of the Divine Office includes the 


owing Franciscan Feasts: 


saints of the Franciscan 
rder 

souls of the Seraphic 
irder 

ing of the Body of St. 
‘ancis 

en of the Franciscan 
irder 

yusals of the Blessed 
irgin with St. Joseph 
Margaret of Corona 
teries of the Way of 
e Cross 

colette 

ohn Capistran 


St. Benedict the Moor 

Solemn Commemoration of 
St. Francis 

St. Conrad of Parzham 

St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen 

St. Paschal Baylon 

St. Bernardine of Siena 

Dedication of the Basilica 
of St. Francis 

St. Angela Merici 

St. Anthony 

St. Veronica Guiliani 

St. Bonaventure 

Canonization of St. Francis 

St. Lawrence of Brindisi 

Portiuncula 


St. Dominic 

St. John Mary Vianney 

St. Clare 

St. Roch 

St. Louis 

Seven Joys of our Lady 

St. Rose of Viterbo 

Stigmata of St. Francis 

St. Joseph of Cupertino 

Vigil of St. Francis 

St. Francis. 

St. Peter of Alcantara 

St. Agnes of Assisi 

St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary 


FRANCISCAN SHORT BREVIARY 


@ Emphasis on liturgy of the season, in accord with the mind 
of St. Pius X 
@ New format—neat, compact pocket size 
@ attractively produced: printed in red and black on cream 
tinted Bible paper 
@ Prayerbook size: 444 by 6% inches 
—™ Handsome, flexible leatherette binding 
ME Rounded corners, ribbons, red edges 
Frontispiece and artistic illustrations 


836 pages, $4.90 


ty 


Order from your local bookstore or from 


E LITURGICAL PRESS 


aBaREUUA Rive 2 19.5 8 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
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Conference on Tertiary Virtues 


Inspiration for the Apostolate — 


| hes SUSTAINING INSPIRATION to 
follow Christ, to be apostolic as he 
was, comes not from the triumphant 
Christ, but from the suffering Christ. 
The crucifix, the crucified Christ, 
alone can carry you through and 
over the rough spots of the apostolate. 
The example of St. Francis is elo- 
quent in this regard. 


1. THe MIND oF CHRIST 

St. Paul wrote: “Have this mind 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 2, 5). What was this mind of 
Christ? St. Paul explains this when 
he adds: “He emptied himself .. . 
he humbled himself, becoming obedi- 
ent to death, even to the death of the 
cross. -(Phil.2.07-9)).. 

You, every living Christian, is 
obliged to cultivate that attitude to- 
wards life, and especially towards 
what is disagreeable in life. This 
Christ did with such constancy and 
resignation while here on earth. The 
symbol of the Christian way of living 
is the cross. It is the lot not only of 
Christ but also the Christian. But 
you must remember that the cross of 
Christ will not of itself save any of 
us, nor will Christ’s passion take away 
the necessity of suffering during your 
lifetime. That was not promised. The 
Chnistian theory of life teaches us 
that the cross is primarily a lesson to 


by Philip Marquard O.F.N 


be learned and practiced, not an hi 
torical event to be admired. 


Surely it is profitable to be move 
to sorrow by dwelling upon the tot 
tures of Christ’s passion and dea 
endured for our sakes. It is mua 
better, however, if our meditation pn 
vokes a horror of sin, particular 
your own personal sins. Still greats 
spiritual good will be yours, if ye 
are able to understand the deep lo» 
that moved Christ to suffer for yo 
and thus develop a stronger love f 
him and evidence this by patternin 
your life more closely after his. 


Your reflection or meditation + 
the passion will be without fruit if: 
evokes only sympathy or an emotion 
response. Every event of Christ’s pz 
sion as it presents itself to your imax 
nation must be reinforced and ma: 
applicable to yourself by these wor 
of Christ: “He who does not cam 
his cross and follow me, cannot — 
my disciple.” (Lk. 14, 27). Sacrifi 
is the essential condition of attaini) 
the good the Savior won for all my 
at the cost of his Precious Blood, a% 
that sacrifice is the lot not only — 
Christ, the Saviour, but of you, t! 
saved as well. | 

The season of Lent comes and go! 
But the obligation of sacrifice inh¢ 
ent in a Christian life must remai 
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you at all times. One of the 
in purposes of the Lenten season 
o make it easier for you to forget 
rself, and to remind you of your 
ntial character as one sent by God. 
did not come here on earth of 
ir own accord, you were sent by 
d. You had a mission to fulfill, 
that was as clear-cut as the mis- 
of him who went before you on 
way. You are truly happy and 
pletely honest with yourself when 
a seek the glory of Him who sent 
1. Therefore these words of Christ 
yours also: “He who speaks on his 
n authority seeks his own glory. 
t he who seeks the glory of the one 
o sent him is truthful, and there 
no injustice in him” (Jn. 7, 18). 
This seeking of God’s glory should 
t be something that stands apart 
m, and marks an abrupt change 
eur life. The following of Christ 
likely to be anything but heroic or 
-satisfying from a natural point of 
w. It usually consists in a daily 
ymission to a life of toil, of humilia- 
n, of physical endurance or moral 
fering. Your daily acts of this type, 
wever, can assume heroic propor- 
ns when they are united to the 
at act of Calvary during Holy 
ASS. 
Hence the progress of your spiritual 
- will not result from a passive en- 
rance of life, but from a spirit of 
eptance and resignation based on a 
ar understanding of the mind of 
rist. If you are Christ’s companion 
suffering, you will be his companion 
elory. 
It is easy to occupy victorious head- 
2s, but it is the essence of heroism 
stand squarely under defeat. That 
real sportsmanship. Christ above 
men exemplified sportsmanship. 
is not irreverent to say that Christ 
s the world’s greatest sportsman 
the sense we have in mind. Think 
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of his courage. From Gethsemane to 
Calvary there was utter failure, but 
because he drained the cup of sor- 
row unflinchingly, his was a world- 
wide victory. It was redemption. 


No heart can fail to quiver with 
admiration at the foot of the cross 
before the frightful suffering of the 
God-Man, the wrenched, bleeding, 
pitiable spectacle of the slaughtered 
Lamb of God. There is no invective 
hurled at his worldly victors, not even 
a complaint of unfair play. Instead 
he gasps: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” That 
was sportsmanship — infinite, divine 
sportsmanship. 

For you it is an undying example. 
It may be a game, it may be studies, 
it may be business or family life, it 
may be the very grind of life. You 
may be lying prostrate amid the dust 
of long years. Nevertheless, you are 
never the loser when you can face 
an apparent failure with a stout heart 
born of supernatural motives. Christ 
gazes down at you from the cross, 
which is the symbol of suffering, the 
tree which blossomed forth a Savior, 
in whose branches was born Divine 
Sportsmanship. 


2. Your PuRCHASE PRICE 

“You have been bought at a great 
price,” says St. Paul (1 Cor. 6, 20), 
the blood of Christ. Medical science 
tells us that the human heart pumps 
360 gallons of blood a day and this 
same blood travels 168,000,000 miles 
through your body each twenty-four 
hours. Undoubtedly there is some- 
thing mysterious about blood. Even 
medical men, hardened to the sight 
of suffering, pale when they see its 
unchecked flow. Gold is precious. 
Men fight and kill for its possession. 
Blood, however, is more precious than 
gold. Gold buys almost anything, 
even human justice, and opens the 
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door of prison and palace. Blood has 
appeased divine justice and has 
opened the door of Heaven. 

Our holy father St. Francis re- 
ceived much help and_ consolation 
from the bleeding figure of Christ on 
the cross. We know the human race 
is sorely sin-bound. Helpless hands 
rush to the rescue. Human resources 
are exhausted. Christ is our only 
helper. His blood-dripping cross is 
our sign of salvation and our help in 
saving others. The crucifix will ever 
remain the sinner’s primer and the 
saint’s textbook. You should look to 
your crucifix for lessons on practicing 
the virtues you need in your life and 
the apostolate. 

In the Old Testament the Temple 
of Jerusalem was ever red with the 
blood of atonement. But there was 
little healing power in the blood of 
lambs and goats. Christ’s Precious 
Blood is the everflowing giver of sal- 
vation and strength. It is the only 
cure preventative of sin. Calvary will 
never be exhausted. “This is my Blood 
of the New Testament which is being 
shed for many unto the forgiveness 
of sins” (Mt. 26, 28). 

In her day Eve Lavallerie was a 
French actress of renown and a pub- 
lic sinner. Later by the grace of God 
she became a penitent tertiary of St. 
Francis. She underwent great humilia- 
tion, misunderstanding and suffering. 
When she was asked about herself 
and her trials, she replied: ‘Tell 
my friends ! am the happiest woman.” 
“In spite of your sufferings?” some 
querried. “No,” she retorted, “because 
of them.” It was only at the foot of 
the cross that she found this outlook 
and peace. She realized that Christ 
had purchased her not with gold or 
silver but with his blood. 

Too many people use religion as a 
medicine and not as a food. They 
have a tendency to look upon it as a 
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| 
remedy for evil and not as a mear 
to good. This leads, inevitably, 
departmentalizing life, in which Go| 
comes into only a small part of i 
To avoid this you must not fix you 
attention only to those passages in th, 
Gospel which set forth Christ’s s 

pathy for your moral and _ physic 
ills. You must dwell with equal en) 
phasis on our Saviour’s positive teac 
ing and his demand for a life ¢ 
nobility and sacrifice. 

As author Dr. A. J. Cronin wrotet 
“The demands God makes of us seer 
hard at times, yet we ought not t 
whine. He never takes from us with 
out giving something greater in r@ 
turn. Disappointments and_ trouble 
are often the instruments with whici 
he fashions us for better things t 
come. Life is no straight and eas 
corridor along which we travel fra 
and unhampered, but a maze of pa; 
sages, through which we must see 
our way, now lost and confused, nox 
checked in a blind alley. But always 
if we have faith, God will open | 
door for us, not perhaps one that wi 
ourselves would ever have thought a 
but one that will ultimately prov 
good for us.” 

Take this for instance. It is a red 
fact of true Christianity and genuiri 
science. Richard Bienvenu had bee 
practically blind all his life. A stranew 
to him, Mrs. E. E. Johnson, of Mo 
rero, Louisiana, heard that he migk 
be able to see through the transplani 
ing of a live cornea to his left ey 
She gave her right eye, whose pows 
of vision had been lost through @ 
accident. A competent New Orleaw 
surgeon then did the rest most sul 
cessfully and happily. “An eye for ¢| 
eye’ — that has an Old Testamex 
sound. Mrs. Johnson and the surgect 
made it purest New Testament+ 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as th} 
self.” 
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Reflections 


on 


St. Valentine’s Day 


_S ST, VALENTINE’S DAy approaches, 
st of us can think back to grade 
001 days when the whole afternoon 
s given to the exchange of cards 
h “boy friends and girl friends.” 
was always so good to know that 
sryone liked you, if you were liked 
the first place, and so good to know 
it at least someone liked you, if 
1 were the social leper. In our 
endly games there was no harm 
ne. If you had a “boy friend or a 
1 friend” even you knew it was 
t a passing fancy. 

But within the last ten years, or 
> time between when we were in 
hth grade and now, things have 
ely changed. A friendship between 
doy and girl is obsolete. You have 
“eo with someone.” The old gang 
archaic. There are only pairs now. 
short, our dating system has taken 
ser our social life, and left only 
siccation. 

There was a time also, and that 
t so long ago, because I can re- 
mber being a part of it, when sex 
s considered a sacred thing; God 
d created it, and all of God’s cre- 
on is good. Sex was a part of love, 
J not an entity in itself. It was a 
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means to an end, and not the end. 

But the world has become sex-crazy. 
It is only natural. It is only a part of 
becoming secularistic and material- 
istic. The concept of love as a spirit- 
ual thing has been completely lost. 
For instance, sixth-grade children are 
now “going steady.” The number of 
pregnancies among girls between 15 
and 17 years old has increased 400% 
in the last few years! It is almost im- 
possible to buy a whole dress. They’re 
either backless or strapless. ‘The movie 
marquees scream, “See the story of 
unrequited love direct from 
Europes: -,-,adults, only... Oral 
contraceptives are being perfected. 
Modern music (?) is accompanied by 
lyrics which shout love spelled 1-u-s-t. 
Prostitution has long been legalized 
by divorce. High school students neck 
in the hallways during change of 
classes. Visitors to the disciples of 
Maggie Sangor has increased by 
200% in one town in one year. Each 
morning as I drive through the park 
to school, I see two teenagers in the 
same spot each morning. I haven't 
missed them whether it’s 6:45 or 


By Geraldine Liss, Tertiary 
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7:30 a.m. Drive-in theatres are open 
all year. High school freshmen are 
dating servicemen of three and four 
years experience. Should we go on 
citing example after example of this 
general breakdown of high moral 
standards? 


And why not? In this day it’s 
pleasure and not happiness that is 
important. Pleasure is of the body 
and happiness is of the mind, and it 
is the material that gets the emphasis. 


A few nights ago I glanced at the 
advice column in a mid - Western 
newspaper. A woman had written 
saying that after several years of child- 
less marriage, while she was working 
for the material things her husband 
insisted upon having, she was going 
to have a baby. But hubby dear had 
threatened to leave her unless she got 
rid of that baby, because he wanted 
a new car. And while she was writ- 
ing the letter, he was in church. A 
splendid example of mature love! 


This, then, is the sort of thing that 
young people are faced with. If the 
future of the world rests with us, then 
the future of all its facets rests with 
us also. If the world leaders say it 
is up to us to determine social, 
foreign, and economic policies, then 
it is for us also to determine a policy 
on love. Right now the pendulum is 
swinging toward the standards of the 
old Roman days. If the pendulum 
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obeys the laws of physics and swing: 
as far in the other direction, we wil 
have Puritan Victorianism. We neec 
to come to rest with a policy like St 
Francis’. | 

It is simple. God is Love. All tha 
God has made is good. Man is create 
to the image and likeness of God 
Man has free will and _ therefor 
possesses the power to either acce 
or reject God and His gifts. Man als 
possesses the power to misuse ang 
abuse the gifts, especially those which 
are a part of man, such as his powe} 
to reason, or his appetites for food 
or love, thereby making evil some 
thing which is of itself good. Abusing 
a gift, like that of sex may give grea: 
momentary pleasure, but it will neve: 
give happiness because man was mad« 
to love God, and loving God wil 
never allow for the misuse of his gifts 
And that’s all there is to it. Just com 
mon sense based on the natural law 

If common sense were our polic: 
on sex, then would wear 
clothes again, the age level for “goin: 
steady” would rise again, young cour 
ples would have children again, othe 
couples would stay married, famill 
planners would bury themselves, ana 
sex would become a little more privati 
than office or luncheon table com 
versation. 


women 


And when you come right down t: 
it, it’s all up to us, because we’re thi 
next generation! 


FORU) 
| 


————ee 


Director's Scrapbook 


There are various ways of approaching delinquents—members who have 


iled to attend the fraternity meetings. Sometimes a playful little prod, such 


s administered by Fr. Maximus Poppy O.F.M. in his December 1957 Bulletin, 
leveland, Ohio, is more effective than the judgment-day blast from Gabriel's 


orn. 


Who, Mx? 


Xvyn though my typxwritxr is an old modxl, it works quitx 
wxll, xexpt for onx kxy. 


That, of course, is silly - crazy to type with the letter “e” miss- 


ing. But it does illustrate graphically (excuse the pun) the 
misfit in a religious Order. There is the member who got into 
it by mistake in the first place; the other who does perfectly 
good things but at the wrong time; or finally, the one who says, 
“tam only one person. I won’t be missed at the common 
exercises.” 


We do miss those tertiaries, for example, who gave no signs 
of life on occasion of the annual visitation, although it is one 
of the tests of good standing in our fraternity. 


We are glad to see that more and more fraternities are becoming "census" 
inded. Closer scrutiny is being given the membership. More information 
pout each member's occupation, skills, abilities, is being sought out. We have 
any capable tertiaries whose lights are often hidden under the basket of 
nonymity—a roster number on the fraternity rolls, a name on a promoter's 
+. We have, in the columns of the Forum often called for a policy in our 
O. circles that would begin to recognize various professions in our fraternity 
rcles. Though there have been many census questionnaires lately, the one 
elow used by some of the St. John the Baptist Province fraternities can be 
ilored to suit any fraternity's needs. 


me 


dress = one 


lephone Number Parish 


cupation — ses z Feces 


not, why? 
i0t, do you excuse yourself, as required? 


you attend the Monthly meeting? —_ 


you have an Auto, would you be willing to bring another 


ary to the regular meeting, who is otherwise unable to 


ne? __ 
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Listed below are some things to do; if you have any abilities 
along any of these lines, put a check mark in front of the lines 
indicating your abilities, 

aes Talking before a group 

_—sJJournalism, writing 

___ Entertaining (singing, reciting, dancing, musical in- 
strument, etc.) What? 

Contacts for getting jobs for unemployed tertiaries 


___ Clerical work (typewriting, filing, ete.) 
os Téachine: =. = Ss Cooking: Nurse 
eee Ushersin paris Server at Mass 

_._ lawyer... Accountant ¢ ees Irade 
oo See Bookkeeper = = Advertising 


_________ Publicity work mee work 

Anything else? : 
Chee. below one or more of the activities in which you 

would be willing to engage in our Fraternity. 

ae __St. Francis Hote _________ Rosary Making 

__________ Catholic Information Apostolate 

_____Visitation of the sick 
_________ Server at the monthly meeting 


Usher 


__________ Franciscan Missionary Union Promoter 
2 ay ol hecollection 

ee Addressing and stuffing envelopes 

Bee Entertainment (card parties, etes) 

Would you like to have more information about any of these 
activities? If so, which ones? 


Would you like to suggest any other activities? “If so, whieh : 
ones? zs one ait 
ae 

Leisure (From page 44) | 

: 

cause he has deprived himself of Lét no one, regardless of age ( 


necessary recreation; or who by his 
exaggerated austerity, his severe cen- 
sure of the moderate amusement of 
others, and becomes 
an insufferable charge for his fellows. 

Let us always remember that we 
can play as well as pray for God’s 
greater glory! 

Christ himself often felt the need 
of getting away from an exhausting 
ministry to go boating with his apos- 
tles on the Lake of Tiberias. At other 
times, he search of 


his gloominess, 


went in repose 


beneath the shade trees of Bethany 

in the home of his great friend, 

Lazarus. 
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condition, vocation, or reputation 7 
sanctity(!), feel ashamed of som 
times being in his leisure—and ev 
in his work—like little children 
the Kingdom of Heaven is for th) 
who resemble them! 


sory of the Third Order 
SON FOUR 


The Order's Superiors 


HO WAS THE “BROTHER MINIS- 
; 


* mentioned in the first rule of 
'Third Order before its modifica- 
i by Leo XIII in the text we use 
oresent? Some think this “Brother 
nister’” was a layman in the close 
owing of St. Francis, or at least 
ie lay person especially delegated 
St. Francis. Certainly it does not 
n to indicate that the Brother Min- 
r was a Friar Minor—priest or lay 
ther—as is the “Visitor” of Chap- 
I, paragraph 6. Nor is this Brother 
uster the “religious learned in 
slogy” whom the tertiaries are to 
e as their guide: “a_ religious 
Med in the word of God .. . if 
y conveniently can . . . who may 
nonish and comfort them and lead 
m on to penance, perseverance and 
performing the works of mercy” 
aapter VII). This is the cleric 
nselor (now termed spiritual di- 
ror) who was to preach to the 
up, provide spiritual direction and 
r+ Holy Mass on the monthly meet- 
day. The rest remains conjectural. 
ut those who hold the major place 
the Memoriale of 1221 are the 
isters, and here they are very 
ly tertiary ministers. 

n the first six chapters of the first 
- there is no mention of ministers, 
rely because this section of the 
- dealt with the obligations of con- 
nce of the members: virtues, vices, 
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fasting, prayers etc. The functions of 
the minister are taken up in chapter 
VII. 

In the first place, they are to desig- 
nate the church where once a month 
on a determined date, all the brothers 
and sisters (indicating a mixed con- 
gregation) are to come together to 
assist at divine services. On these oc- 
casions each member must give to the 
treasurer ‘“‘the usual coin” which the 
brother treasurer will distribute to the 
poorer brothers and sisters, especially 
to the sick and those in need of funds 
to cover funeral expenses, and finally 
to the other poor, and to the church 
where the meeting is held. 

In Chapter VIII the minister is 
commanded to visit the sick members 
once a week either by himself or 
through a delegate. A similar injunc- 
tion is also in the present rule. 

Chapter IX details what must be 
done at the funeral of a deceased 
member and prescribes the prayers 
to be said for the deceased by the 
members of the fraternity. 

To those who have a right to make 
a will Chapter X recommends: 
“Whatever seems best to the ministers 
as to the restoration of peace among 
the brothers and sisters or others, let 
it be done, and if it is expedient, after 
seeking the advice of the bishop.” 
This last suggestion does not seem to 
be obligatory. 
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In cases where the rights of the 
Order were infringed upon by the 
local civil authorities, the matter was 
to be handled by the ministers alone 
with the advice of the bishop. 

Offices were held for one year. 

To those who wished to enter the 
fraternity, the ministers were to ex- 
plain the conditions, duties, gather 
information required and explain the 
obligations to be assumed by the mem- 
ber. After a year, if the ministers 
judged it opportune with the advice 
of some discreet members of the 
fraternity, the new members could 
be admitted to profession. 

Those who had not fulfilled their 
obligations as members of the order 
were to make satisfaction at the good 
pleasure of the Father Visitor, but at 
the request of the minister. 

Chapter XII emphasizes the position 
of the Brother Minister. He is to de- 
nounce to the Father Visitor the 
faults of the brothers and sisters and 
to recommend punishment. He is to 
take the initiative in the expulsion of 
incorrigible members from the order 
after seeking the advice of discreet 
members. 

The Father Visitor, however, has 
power to dispense the brothers and 
sisters. 

After a year of office, the ministers 
on the advice of their brethren are to 
select two other ministers and a 
trusted economist. 


The Visitors Function 

In Chapter XIII of the First Rule 
of the Brothers and Sisters of Penance 
the visitor seems to be restricted as 
to what he can dispense from, but 
he can grant members permission to 
be absent from church meetings of 
the order “with the consent of the 
ministers and others of the brothers” 
(# 2). As to dispensing from the 
rule or taking oaths (these are mainly 
feudal oaths of loyalty), the powers 
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of the visitor and those of the m 
isters seem to be about the same. | 

The visitors and ministers, ace 
ing to an early form of the Memon 
must ask for a Friar Minor from t 
Minister (Provincial) or Custos | 
director or advisor; thus in the ea 
est days a distinct government f 
each province or custody of tl 
Friars Minor was already in effe/ 
And the Memoriale specified th 
the church for the fraternity meetitt 
must be one belonging to the Friai 
Minor. | 

Litigation cases may be taken 
fore the civil tribunal by members 
the Third Order with the previoi 
consent of the visitor and of the loa 
ministers and the approval of t| 
majority of the members. Neverth: 
less it is counseled that members 1) 
volved in such litigation seek a sol 
tion to their differences through t. 
mediatorship of the visitor and of tl 
ministers and the discreets of t 
fraternity so as to avoid scana 
among religious and seculars. 

But what exactly are the duties ; 


the visitor? 

It has been said that the visitor 
the old rule corresponds to the dire 
tor of our present day arrangemer 
This is roughly so, but it is not t 
same. 

The visitor mentioned in the Mem 
riale of Capistrano, according 
Sabatier, was a delegated person, | 
kind of inspector of  ecclesiastic 
policy—the bishop himself or son 
secular or religious cleric. For me 
fraternities he was “The Correcte 
(and so St. Francis called the Cardir 
Protector of the First Order), sin 
of the seven times that the visit 
is mentioned, six are concerned wi 
reprimand or punishing abuses. 

Their authority is certainly sup 
ior to that of the ministers. 

In a letter of Pope Gregory IX 
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bishops of Italy and Sicily (No- 
ber 21, 1234) it was ordained 
t visitors must be appointed for 
Brothers and Sisters of Penance. 
ocent IV wrote to the Ministers 
vincial of the Friars Minor (June 
1247) demanding that the Min- 
rs Provincial perform this same 
ction of visitors personally, or see 
t it is performed by other friars 
ed to the task of visiting and cor- 
ting the Fraternity of Penance. 
ese two letters indicate that there 
s a variance of method in exer- 
ing jurisdiction over the Third 
der. 
he modified form of the First 
le also provides that the visitor be 
priest authorized by the order and 
it the office of visitor may not be 
ren to a layman. In some cases, 


wever, the visitor continued to be 
layman. Proof of this is contained 
an indirect testimony of St. Bona- 
ature which offers a reason why the 
‘st Order was inclined to withdraw 
m the government of the Third 
mer: Lhe clergy speak ill of us 
ice we hold secret chapters with 
sm (tertiaries) at times. For their 
nisters, who are called provincials, 
ce they are laymen and sometimes 
urried, have a certain likeness to 
2 masters of the heretical sects.” 
‘te, too, that this passage may be 
1edo-bonaventurian. For it is true 
the other hand that the same St. 
naventure as Minister General of 
» Order, aggregated to the First 
der the fraternity at Brescia of 
ich we have spoken before. The 
erence here to the “Provincial 
isters” probably designates a new 
iction or juridical person. It is not 
» “religious learned in the word of 
d” but probably represents a fur- 
‘r development in organization. 


‘igin of Organized Fraternities 
The first tertiaries were more or 
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less isolated, little circles independent 
of one another with no director at 
all unless it was St. Francis himself 
or one of the brothers delegated by 
him. But who knows? 

Every town had its group of terti- 
aries which often made its own modi- 
fications and additions to the tertiary 
rule as circumstances indicated. We 
read in the Memoriale of Capistrano 
how the value of the material for 
the habit was to be determined in 
terms of the coin of Ravenna. This 
has led some to advance the hypoth- 
esis that this norm was valid for 
all the fraternities of the Milan dis- 
trict. Ravenna coin was in wide use 
and it could possibly have been used 
as a standard for other areas of the 
Italian peninsula; nevertheless _ this 
insertion can well be considered a 
local adaptation of the gneral rule, 
confirming other codices found in var- 
ious regions which have other am- 
mendations and adaptations. 

Evidence that local groups of ter- 
tiaries gradually evolved their own 
local statutes and fraternity ground 
rules, sometimes even incorporating 
them into the very text of the Third 
Order rule, is found in many places. 


Regional Chapters 


As the Friars Minor gradually 
grouped themselves into custodies and 
provinces, so the Third Order too 
took the opportunity to form. terri- 
torial divisions with corresponding 
jurisdictions. And it took many cen- 
turies before the various provinces and 
commissariats had each its own Third 
Order lay tertiary council! 

To get a more accurate idea of the 
early tertiary organization, let us ex- 
amine some documents of the 
thirteenth century on the Third Order 
discovered some years ago by the late 
Livarious Oliger O.F.M., noted his- 


torian of the Order, in the ancient 
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convent of St. Cecilia in Citta di 
Castello, Italy. 

Recall that Pope Nicholas IV on 
August 18, 1289 had issued the bull 
Supra Montem at Rieti, bringing the 
Third Order back under the immedi- 
ate jurisdiction of the Friars Minor. 

Document No. 5 of the Castellan 
papers indicates that only eight days 
after the bull was issued ““The Brothers 
of Penance of Citta di Castello 
assembled in chapter at the Chapter 
of the Friars Minor of the same city, 
deputed Brother Tartarino of the 
same Order of Penance as syndic, 
procurator and special nuncio to the 
Provincial Chapter of the said Order 
to be held at Marsciano to declare 
that the tertiaries of Citta di Castello 
accept the rule corrected and ap- 
proved by Nicholas IV . . . promising 
to comply with whatever the same 
syndic will report must be done in 
the aforesaid matters.’ Then the 
names of the two ministers are listed, 
Ugone and Bonaiuto, followed by the 
names of the council or discretorium. 
On the document are the signatures 
of witnesses and the imperial seal of 
the notary public. 

Document No. 6, drawn up by the 
notary Paolo di Busolo on August 29, 
1289, states that Brother Tartarino, 
pharmacist, syndic and procurator of 
the Brothers of Penance of the City 
of Castello in the chapter of the 
brethren or syndics of the Brothers 
of Penance, joined in the Chapter at 
Marsciano in the diocese of Perugia, 
and announced and declared in his 
own name and in his capacity as 
syndic and procurator of the Brothers 
of Penance of the City of Castello, 
their intention to accept the Rule as 
it stands corrected and approved by 
the Supreme Pontiff and also to com- 
ply with whatever future modifica- 
tions may be made by the same Pope. 
Tertiary Tartarino put his voting rec- 
ord at the chapter in the form of a 
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public document because a debar 
had arisen at Marsciano as to whet 
the new rule should be accepted . 
not. It was quickly settled by 
majority vote. 

In document No. 7 of 1292, thi 
of the tertiaries in the name of tl 
entire fraternity of men and wom 
appointed the notary brother Deot 
guardi as syndic and procurator 
that he might promote and defex 
the order in civil disputes against ox 
Tano who, in the opinion of aa 
Oliger, is Ottaviano Ubaldini, tl) 
famous cardinal. Courage was mj 
wanting to our “forefathers” in t! 
order, nor was a sense of responsibiltt 
lacking. Brother Deoteguardi wi 
made procurator general to take 1 
all litigations free of charge. 
The General Chapter at Bologr 

Two months after the publicatid 
of the Constitution Supra Montem i 
1289 by Nicholas IV, a general chav 
ter was held in the chuch of ¢ 
Andrew at Bologna on Monday, Ni 
vember 14, 1289. Father Golubovie: 
noted historian of the order, repo: 
the full findings in his work Acta 3 
statuta generalia Capituli Ter 
Ordinis Poenitentium divi Francis 
Bononiae celebrati anno 1289. Ti 
documents were taken from a cod: 
in the public library of Zara. 

The chapter was held with t! 
pastor of Bologna present, Don Fi 
vano, Thirty-one tertiary represent: 
tives were present who approved at 
ratified the constitution of Nicho¢ 
IV. It was done in an official ma 
ner in the following words: 

“The Brothers of Penance of Padu 
Bologna, Genoa and Milan, joined | 
a Province, have elected discreets wit 
the advice and vote of the major) 
and the ministers elect or confirm 0} 
of the province who is called the Mi 
ister Provincial. His office will | 
determined and limited by the gene: 
chapter.” 


« 
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ictly speaking this chapter was 
eneral but regional for Italy. It 
ded for a collection to cover ex- 
s of the Province and of the 
r; and the confreres were asked 
reimbursed for expenses sus- 
d at the time of the chapter at 
nza (date unknown). 
ecial tribute is paid to Brother 
“our executive,’ and also to 
ino dei Medici da Ferrara for 
g obtained confirmation of the 
from the Pontifical Curia. 
us it may seem strange that of 
31 people represented at this 
ter of Bologna there was not one 
Minor. The tertiaries fashioned 
own autonomous hierarchy with 
ong internal government. 

is not clear why the chapter of 
did not adopt a proposal made 
e provincial chapter held in the 
city of Bologna a short time be- 
the general one “to have a Min- 
General who would be in office 
ve years and no longer and must 
ppointed and confirmed in the 
ral chapter.” This was article 
the series of 13 articles, 8 of 
ch were approved and passed over 
_ the constitutions almost to the 


. different aspect is seen in the 
vincial chapter celebrated at Spira 
1319. Discussed at this chapter 
e matters of internal discipline 
1 as the Visitation, the use of the 
of the order, the authenticating 
yrofessions by use of the sea of the 
irdian of the nearest convent, the 
per approval of candidates before 
ussion to the order. 


e Religious? 

Vere tertiaries true religious or not? 

‘he question was posed at the City 

Aastello by six Brothers of Penance 

» belonged to Ghibilline families 
thus were burdened with a 

ble tax! The judgment was given 
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by two jurists who could not be sus- 
pected of partiality since they were 
Guelphs. Their vedict was that “these 
Brothers of the Order of Blessed Fran- 
cis which is called the Order of Pen- 
ance and popularly known as_ the 
Order of Continents” by force of their 
profession of a rule and the privileges 
conceded to them by Pope Innocent, 
could not be forced to pay so much. 
This decision was given June 4, 1298. 
After a change of government the 
question was raised again and the 
same decision was given on Decem- 
ber 23, 1298, adding that “since the 
said brothers and sisters are regulars 
and have a rule approved’ by the 
Apostolic See and as regulars are 
deputed to the service of God and are 
withdrawn from secular acts and 
dutesk. 3 

This question of exemptions car- 
ried with it a multitude of: ramifica- 
tions of great moment. It extended 
to the obligation of bearing arms, of 
the oath of fealty, of serving in pub- 
lic office. Often times immunity from 
interdict was also included. 

With regard to public offices, the 
Chapter of Bologna decreed : 

1) Tertiaries are prohibited under 
pain of expulsion, rare exceptions be- 
ing made, to hold public office such 
as the mayorship of a city. 

2) Interference in private interests 
and affairs of a juridical nature was 
forbidden generally but exceptions 
allowed. 

It is easy to understand these cir- 
cumstances why a public document 
of profession in the Third Order was 
drawn up and why it was necessary 
to have a registry of all tertiaries to 
avoid possible conflicts and to avoid 
the abuse whereby entire families 
claimed exception on the plea of re- 
ligion if just one of the members of 
the family happened to be a tertiary. 
The religious character was limited 
to the person of the tertiary professed. 
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Their Brothers’ Keeper, Philip Friedman, 
Crown, N. Y., $3.00 


When the Nazis goosestepped roughshod 
over the bruised body of Europe, many 
innocent people were caught up in the 
nightmare swirl. They suffered seriously 
because they dared to exercise one of 
their most precious heritages—their right 
to be what God had made them. Anti- 
Semitism had reached frightful propor- 
tions. It is a ghastly and shocking tale of 
brutality, torture and murder which in 
deliberate, systematic savagery on a grand 
scale is probably unsurpassed in the annals 
of human history. Alongside this depress- 
ing chronicle is another which tells the 
story of compassion, sympathy, bravery 
and heroism of thousands of men and 
women who shielded and befriended the 
victims at the risk of imprisonment and 
death. It is this humane story that Philip 
Friedman tells. It is a vindication of 
Christian morality. In the face of the 
sternest edicts and threats of the Gestapo, 
the Jews were sheltered in monasteries, 
convents, churches, orphanages and_ rec- 
tories. The author recounts hundreds of 
incidents mentioning individual names. 
Each is authenticated by a reliable refer- 
ence. Great ingenuity was used by the 
people from all walks of life to hide Jews. 
Some of the most dramatic and heroic 
deeds include the providing of arms to the 
underground by Polish nuns, forging of 
false identification papers by a government 
iranslator, setting up of an underground 
railroad by a Parisian Mother Superior and 
passive resistance to anti-semitic decrees by 
a city’s entire population. This book may 
help restore a balanced outlook both te the 
Jew-baiter and the Jew-aider. 


Conquest of the Kingdom of God, Johl 
the Angels O.F.M., Herder, $3.95. 


John of the Angels was a Spanish F:} 
ciscan who lived from 1536 to 1609. < 
gained fame as a preacher, confessor,1 
ligious superior as well as a writer. “! 
new translation of the Conquest of i 
Kingdom of God is published by 1 
Dominican Fathers in their Cross | 
Crown series of spirituality. Written 
the form of a dialogue between a Fi 
ciscan and his spiritual director, the thi 
of the book is built around the words 
Christ: ‘the kingdom of God is wis 
you.” The soul therefore that strives 
perfection must empty itself of self so 1 
God alone may dwell in it. The auta 
speaks of the necessity of repentance » 
the amendment of one’s life as the | 
step toward the conquest of the kings 
of God. Humility, self-abnegation, sulll 
ing and meditation on the passion 
death of Christ are the four doors to 4 
kingdom. Having made this point, 
treats the enemies that oppose the sca 
entry. In this section he discusses s! 
topics as inordinate love of creatures, 6: 
ism or self-interest, negligence, scrupulox 
The last section consists of a descrip} 
of contemplative prayer and _ recollect 
There is no detailed study of the mysti 
life. Rather those experiences that 
common to all mystical activity are trea! 
in general terms. One of the importy 
principles pointed out by the author is | 
relation between the active and cont} 
plative life. “Let the spiritual life be ¢ 
templative and active by turn. As § 
nature we open and close the eyelids, 
hale and exhale air, let us pass from} 
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sion to extraversion, from height to 
‘th, from prayers to good works. For 
1] these things we are moved by the 
Spirit.” 


Sriage, a Great Sacrament, Canon J. 
clercq, Macmillan, $1.95. 
wie doctrine of Christian marriage is 
ed to constant fire from secularists, 
often Christians outside the Catholic 
‘ch have abandoned the Christian con- 
The author aims to bring his readers 
to the sacramental view of marriage, 
mind them of the fact, which is apt to 
orgotten even among Catholics, that 
iage is more than a contract; it is a 
ment. It is a natural institution to be 
but one that has been supernatural- 
by Christianity. This is not merely a 
rinal treatise. It is more. It contains 
alth of practical advice that shows a 
and acute understanding of human 
re. This book is meant for husbands 
wives and for those young people pre- 
ng for marriage. It is written for 
‘stians. And we might add, for French- 
Frenchmen live under conditions dif- 
t from American ways and hence 
of the remarks in the book may strike 
s strange. The author makes a very 
point when he writes: “Love is iden- 
d with marriage to the point at which 
me renounces marriage, one must re- 
nce love. There is no middle course ; 
er marriage or no love. It would cer- 
ly be preferable, in educating ado- 
ents to show them life as it really is. 
ead of speaking to them only of purity 
_ virtue of self-control, they should be 
ht to appreciate family affections, and 
riage, which is the basis of the family 
of the attraction which draws a man 
. woman, and if one were to insist on 
sacred character of love, on the great- 
of the work of love, on the decisive 
it plays in life and on the importance 
reserving one’s powers of loving so as 
ive them completely to the wonders of 
ugal love, success in which is the same 
uccess in life.” This book says a lot 
uings about marriage that should have 
| said long ago and it says them well. © 


Leo Trese has published the fourth 
his We Believe Series. Our Christian 
ution is the title of this new discus- 
Club text. It treats of Baptism, Con- 
ution, Holy Orders and Matrimony. 
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Giants of the Faith, John A. O’Brien, 
Hanover House, $3.75. 


Father O’Brien is at it again telling the 
story of important and influential converts. 
He does it in an attractive and appealing 
manner. He goes back to the beginnings 
of Christianity and gives us St. Paul, a 
convert from Judaism. There is no more 
dramatic and far reaching conversion than 
this one. Among the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church he selects St. Augustine, a 
convert from Manicheism and pagan 
sensuality, whose life has been an inspira- 
tion to all who struggle with nature. In 
the modern world we find two intellectual 
giants: Cardinal Newman and Chesterton. 
The former’s honesty took him back to the 
Apostolic Church only to find its doctrine 
identical with that of the Catholic Church 
of his day. His quiet courage brought him 
back home. Chesterton penetrated the fog 
of Unitarianism to Anglicanism only to 
discover a doorway to a richer and fuller 
deposit of truth. Orestes Brownson came 
into the Church by a devious and circuitous 
route. He tried them all—Calvinism, Uni- 
versalism, Unitarianism, Anglicanism and 
various manifestations of man-made re- 
ligions. His relentless search for truth led 
him on to the source of all truth. Isaac 
Haecker, the last of the six to be discussed, 
is a convert from Methodism. Reading 
this book we are convinced with the author 
that the most stirring drama in human 
life is that which is enacted in the inner 
theater of the soul; the ceaseless and un- 
wearying quest for God and the Church 
established by Him to lead the pilgrim 
from earth to heaven. Here are pathos, 
travail, terror, heartthrob, daring and high 
adventure.” This book is bound to give 
encouragement and enlightenment to those 
who are groping in the darkness. e 


Liguorian Press has published some in- 
triguing new titles. 

How to Love Everybody (5 cents), 
Politeness at the Communion Rail (5 
cents), The Hard of Hearing and Confes- 
sion, How to Arrange Your Wedding, 
Teen-agers and Nursing, Teen-agers and 
Delinquency, When May Husband and 
Wife Separate, Why You Should Want a 
Large Family, Teen-agers Against God, 
How to Forgive Your Enemies, Fashions 
in Church Vestments—all ten cents. 
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ETEWES of 
IWTEREsS'T 


St. Elizabeth Anniversary. The 750th an- 
niversary of the birth of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, patroness of the Third Order, 
almost went unnoticed in periodicals in 
this country. In Europe there were great 
pilgrimages to her shrines and a rejuve- 
nated dedication to her youthful sanctity 
and courage—a courage the saintly queen 
bequeathed to her Hungarian people. Com- 
memorating St. Elizabeth’s 750th anni- 
versary and the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian revolt was an article in “Columbia” 
(November 1957) by Helen Walker Ho- 
man. After reviewing the story of the 
Hungarian revolt very briefly, Miss Homan 
continues: 

“And what of Elizabeth, born 750 years 
ago, who helped to give these people their 
heritage of courage? Her dramatic pro- 
test “against the abuses of the oppressed, 
sanctioned by feudal custom, led her to 
refuse ‘any’ good which had been taken 
from the péasants, the unrecompensed re- 
sult of their toil» to supply, the tables of 
the feudal lords. Thus,. whether,,seated 
at the lavish table of her husband, Louis 
IV, the Landgrave (or ruler) of that wide 
territory of Germany known as Thuringia, 
or at the crude board of the little cottage 
where she sought refuge upon being wid- 
owed, she practically starved to death 
rather than take food out of the mouths 
of the poor. Her heart was surely with 
the Hungarian farmers of 1956 who rose 
against the ‘forced collectivization and 
obligatory deliveries of produce imposed 
by the Communist regime’.” 

Poor Clares 100 Years in Muenster, Ger- 
many. Last August 12 the Poor Clares 
celebrated their centenary in Muenster, 
Westfalen, Germany. Their history is in- 
teresting. In 1212 St. Francis received St. 
Clare into the Franciscan Order. Two 
years later there were already eight wo- 
men who had taken up the penitential way 
of life. By 1237 (St. Clare died in 1253) 
the first Poor Clares were in Ulm, Ger- 
many from which town they quickly spread 
out to all parts of Germany. The Muenster 
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convent was established from the monaste 
in Cologne in 1613 originally ; it went in 
decay by Napoleon’s secularization decr 
of 1811. But for the last hundred years t 
Poor Clare Colletines have carried on t 
ancient traditions in Muenster after esta 
lishing themselves again from Belgium. | 
the order continues. 


Franciscans In the Land of the Rising S 


The ancient exhortation of St. Franca 
“When you are put out one door, ent 
again by another’ which he said of t 
friars keeping the Portiuncula chapel, fini 
living expression both in the history of t! 
Poor Clares above and in the story of t 
Franciscans in the Far East. A booklet pus 
lished in 1957 by the Franciscans in Jap 
recounts the history fifty years after ha 
ing returned to Japan. A century aff 
Columbus discovered America, St. Pete 
Baptist and his companions were in Japa 
had set up hospitals and had taken'6w 
a leprosarium. Then persecution -broké oui 
the early missionaries were “martyred. 
subsidéd as suddenly. The years 1600-16‘ 
were prosperous for the Franciscan ms 
sions in Japan. Some ten central missiai 
were established with seven hospitals befef 
persecution raged again. Franciscan 1 
cruits continued to come but by 1632 ty 
Japanese mission was at an end. It end‘ 
in the slaughter of some 30,000 Christiaii 
who refused to apostatize. 

In 1895 a French naval vessel called i 
Nagasaki. A visit by one of the juni 
officers to the “Holy Mountain” on whiil 
St. Peter Baptist and his companions we’ 
martyred, was the first of a series of pw 
vidential events which led to the rebinil 
of the Franciscan mission in Japan. T/ 
officer was Lt. Bertin ; he resolved to leat’ 
the navy on his return to France and iq) 
the Franciscan Order in the hope that |! 
might be instrumental in bringing the Cf 
der back to Japan. When two Francisca! 
did bring the Order to Japan twelve yed! 
later in 1907, one of them was the form} 
officer, now Fr. Maurice Bertin O.F.M.! 


FO RU! 


rich id the ae ee through work 


Franciscans, as when he visited them at 


Assisi and Fiesole. He even considered 


@ preached te salvation sf Ve ae 


pee eet 


he becoming | a Catholic for the sole purpose of — 


- of Blessed Nicholas 
is urged that petitions 


i Blessed Nicholas. 


1, in Jerusalem. 


yr continuously since his death. and 


aS 


88. The image of the priest is 


November 15, 1939, the present 
id the canonization of Blessed 
‘would give us no less joy than 


uskin — Franciscan Hearted Re- 
. Yo most students of literature, 
uskin is remembered as a man who 
ture and art and wrote about 
autifully. Liam Brophy, in an ar- 
November i issue of Asstsi (Dublin), 
ut the “reformer” side of Ruskin 
es that his social reform was based 
purely Franciscan ideal. Ruskin’s 
gs in Florence, says Dr. Brophy, 
that scene “revealed the spirit 
ancis to him (Ruskin)” and “he 
5S nterpret that spirit to the tourists 
1€. 

Marx was coming out with his 
based on a materialistic reform, 
ublished his Fors Clavigera pro- 
ioral reform. In spite of the 
‘the book was addressed to the 
1g men of England. “Like St. Fran- 
ays tertiary Dr. Brophy, “Ruskin 
ness ‘the enemy of the soul.’ In- 
here are many things in that remark- 
alistic manifesto with a decided 
Pits insistence on the dig- 
rk and the dangers of wealth. 
or had been, rich himself so he 
lusions about the wealthy. But 
d he, like so many Socialists, sen- 
e the poor and think them fault- 


Holy See asking for the can- — 
The Fran-— 
was a native of Sibenik, — 
oatia. As a missionary to a . 
nd, he suffered martyrdom Novem- 


ar toe _ Brighton Boston Massachu- 
cholas has been venerated as __ 3. 


ractice was confirmed by Pope Leo 


churches and — : _ in ‘Uganda where the was ‘no wT | affection- 


incent L. Knaus, Chicago at- 
working on a biography of the 


joining the Third oS In ine Deucalion 


Death fof Mama i Se | 
cu. a Mowe Superior and 


at the Concent of the Franciscan Misdon. : 


. 


60ch year of he Felco profession. 
of Arklow, - inty Wicklow, : 


a to pousands of natives as “Mama 


in 1898 the Mil Hill Convent o 
London. 


‘She went to Uganda in 1903. and in 
1920 received from the Pope the Medal _ 
Ecclesiae et Pontificis in fcognaon of no . 


work in East Africa. 


In 1923 she founded the African con 
gregation which has now 34 convents in 
Uganda, Kenya and Rhodesia. _ 


Mother Kevin pioneered the first scheme 


of Catholic hospitals and maternity clinics 
in Uganda. She started a maternity train- _ 
ing school for African girls in Uganda in 


1921, at a time when many people frowned _ : 


on religious doing work of that kind. 

Since she first arrived in Uganda with 
six sisters, the Congregation’s first mud- 
walled convent and tiny dispensary under 
a tree have grown to a widespread educa- 
tional network throughout a great part of 
the African continent. Specializing in edu- 
cation and hospitalization, the sisters’ work 
aided in the rapid development of the area. 

A missionary film dealing with the activ- _ 
ities of the Missionary Sisters and based 
mainly on the life work of Mother Kevin 
has been shown in many convents and © 
schools in Ireland. 

Mother Kevin, who retired as Mother 
Superior of the Order in 1955 (see Forum 


1955, p. 223), went to America two years _ 


ago to found the convent in Brighton un- _ 
der the protection of Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of Boston. While in the U. 5S. 
she had often expressed the intention of 
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d the Franciscan Mis- - 


ALENDAR OF PLENARY 
INDULGENCES 


FEBRUARY 


OBITUOARHRW 


rification. G.A. & P.I. Bl. Andrew 


meonti C. 1 Or.*(Conv.) 


Joseph of Leonissa C. 1 Or. 


Peter Baptist & Comp. M.1 & 3 Or. 


Peter Baptist (Conv.) 


Jane of Valois W. 3 Or. (Cap.) 


Rev. Fr. Ladislaus Rolbiecki T.O.S.F. 
Gy Sr Columba Ruer (Mt) St. vrcancis, 
Dubuque), Sr. Stylita Wortkoetter (Hart- 
well, Ohio). 


Cedar Lake, Ind.: Anna F. Keul — Chi- 
cago: Mary E. Brennan, Joseph Docken- 


Andrew dei Conti C. 1 Or. (Fran. dorff, Elizabeth Hoppe, Therese Derrick, 


det O.R.) 
“Conrad of Piacenza C. 3 Or. 
ay of the Cross (Conv.) 


» Margaret of Cortona Pt. 3 Or. 


Catherine Mackey, Anna Phelan, Anna 
Rush, Nellie Conway — Cleveland: Helen 
Walk, William F. McVicker — Detroit: 
Charlotte Maloney, Joan Fitzgibbon, Brigid 
Farrel, Mary Jane Shea—Fort Wayne: Au- 
gust Didion, Lena B. Kromm — Lansing, 
Mich.: Elizabeth Kintz—Louisville: Kath- 


. Angela of Foligno (1). Bl. Louise erine Bolger — Milwaukee: Mary Read, 


Albertoni (2), W: 3 Or. (Fran.) 


| HEAR 


yood again! 


- such results reported by thousands! 
ND TODAY for proof of how many 
nd good hearing and relief from those 
erable ear noises, caused by catarrh of 
head! That’s what these men and women 
iny past 70) reported after using our 
ple Elmo Palliative HOME TREAT- 
NT! It may be the answer to your 
ers. Absolutely NOTHING TO WEAR! 
, too, may enjoy good results like thous- 
s have reported, during our past 20 
-s, if you suffer with such conditions. 
ite today for PROOF OF RELIEF and 
NDERFUL OFFER OF 30 DAY 
£ATMENT ON TRIAL! Send NO 
NEY ... pay ONLY if helped! 
THE ELMO COMPANY 


BCA? DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Margaret Loch, George Ruesch, Rose Marie 
Kreuter—Pittsburgh: Mary Walker, Wini- 
fred Wehner — Quincy, Ill.: Katherine 
Langelbartel, Wilhelmina Donovan — St. 
Bernard, Ohio: Rose Burtschy. 


Put the FORUM on your mailing list 
for current Obituary notices of your 
community or fraternity: THE FRAN- 
CISCAN HERALD and FORUM, 1434 
West 5lst Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 


Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
conduct hospitals, Schools of Nursing, Homes 
for Children, the aged, teaching. Write to: 


The Reverend Mother General, St. Mary of the 
Angels Convent, 1000—30th Street, Rock Island, Ill. 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS 
Chicago, 9,Ullinois 


GETTING WISE IN THE WAYS 
OF GOD 25 
by Albert Nimeth, O.F.M. 


This is a series of short, very pertinent and 
up to date discussion on the spiritual life 
with a special reference to the Third Or- 
der. Each little section is followed by one 
or two penetrating questions which are 
designed to bring out the best in the 
reader. Good for discussion groups, study 
clubs and even private meditation. 
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” Franciscan Hera 
- Marian Books and B ) 


5 a MARY IN THE LITURGY, Mas 
by Owen Bennet O.F.M. Conv. .....-.- Pe Sa a 
A brief history of Catholic devotion to Our Lady. 


(2) OUR LADY AND ST. FRANCIS, Tyee 
by Raphael Brown ......... yo EF 

An anthology from the earliest documents on St. Francis. 
(3) DEVOTION TO MARY IN FRANCISCAN TRADITION, 
by Christian Eugene O.F.M. ee hee eee eee oe 

Printed in two colors and beautifully illustrated. =~ —___ ane 
(4) KNIGHT OF THE IMMACULATE, : 
by Jeremiah Smith O.F.M. Conv. ........ , Susiert Ai ee 
Life story of Father Maximilian Kolbe. 


(5) FRANCISCAN CROWN (MEDITATIONS) 


Brief meditations on the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin. 
(6) OUR LADY OF THE SMILE, 


bys stephane Piat O:F:Me ss sien Ree ee ee ea 
The Little Flower’s devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


(7) LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


SEC Shei el wy Oe aN 2 a ster 6 bee a % O./ehe) ea) le ie) wee Be won et erate ee a neee aes) 


Monsignor Knox’s translation of the psalms, simply arranged. 


(8) DEVOTION FOR THE ERRING 


Official archconfraternity prayers in honor of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
(9) OUR LADY AT LOURDES, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
by Marion Habig O.F.M. 


A brief history of the Lourdes Apparations; a timely review and reminder for the ibe 
centenary. 


(10) NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF LOURDES Re 
by Marion Habig O:;F.Mi «sca oe sae ey ee ce etn 10 


For public and private use during the Lourdes centenary year. 


(11) MAY DEVOTIONS ai/ 
by Clementine Deymann O.F.M; .. 4... 4000.» ene eee 75 


A reprint and revision of a classic booklet in use for the past 75 years. Brief meditat 10 ni 
each day of May. 
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